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Cast from an Arret ine Mould 

Arretine Pottery 

A Catalogue of the Collection in the Museum, by 
Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard University 

AMONG the minor arts of antiquity represented 
in the classical collections of the Museum there 
is probably none which has met with such genuine 
interest and appreciation as the Roman red-glazed 
pottery with relief decoration, called Arretine from 
the city Arretium, the modern Arezzo, in Tuscany, 
which was the centre of its manufacture. The 
admonition of the poet Martial, addressed to his 
contemporaries — Arretina nimis ne spernas vasa — 
seems superfluous at the present day. One is rather 
inclined to join, with some reservations, in the more 
enthusiastic praise voiced by a writer of the thirteenth 
century : " In a manuscript entitled ' Libro delta 
Compositione del Mondo,' written by a certain 
Ser Ristoro d* Arezzo and dated 1282, the author 
records the discovery in and near Arezzo of frag- 
ments of vases colored black and red, but generally 
red, on which were represented ' all sorts of plants 
and leaves and flowers, and all sorts of animals,* as 
well as ' figures in relief — some thin and some fat, 
some laughing and some crying, living and dead, 
old and young, armed and unarmed/ and so on 
for nearly a page of antitheses. * When any of 
these fragments come into the hands of sculptors or 



Symposium Scene 

artists or other connoisseurs,* writes Ser Ristoro, 
' they consider them like sacred relics, marvelling 
that human nature could rise to such a height in 
the subtlety, in the workmanship, and the form of 
those vases, and in their colors and their figures in 
relief ; and they say that the makers were divine 
or the vases fell from heaven.* *' We are now 
better informed as to the source from which the 
Greek slaves employed in the factories of Arezzo 
borrowed their designs. Like the Megarian bowls 
and other Hellenistic pottery decorated with reliefs, 
the Arretine vases are imitations in a cheaper material 
of metal prototypes, and give some idea of the 
masterpieces of the Greek goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths, which, apart from the famous treasures from 
Hildesheim and Bosco Reale, have almost entirely 
perished. 

These vases possess also an historical interest of 
another sort. " It is, of course, well known that 
the Renaissance painters and sculptors drew their 
inspiration very largely from the monuments which 
they saw about them, especially from Roman sar- 
cophagi and marble reliefs with their elaborate 
floral ornamentation. In view of the enthusiasm 
with which Ser Ristoro speaks of the earliest finds 
of Arretine vases, one may well ask whether these 
less important relics of antiquity may not also have 
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played a part in the development of Italian art. 
The resemblances between the garlands of the 
Arretine bowls and those used by Ghirlandajo 
and the della Robbias are certainly striking, and 
closer study would probably reveal many analogies 
that do not appear at first sight. If such a connec- 
tion could be proved the Arretine pottery would 
gain a new importance as one of the channels by 
which the inheritance of antiquity was handed 
down to modern times." One might go still further 
and argue, from the interest shown in the Boston 
collection by " sculptors and artists and other 
connoisseurs,** that this influence is to a certain 
decree active even at the present day. 

The collection contains one hundred and forty- 
three pieces ; of these less than a third are vases 
and fragments of vases, while the major portion 
consists of examples of the moulds from which the 
vases were mechanically reproduced. The latter 
is the more interesting class, since the art of the 
process was almost entirely in the modelling of the 
stamps and impressing them in the soft clay of 
the mould, and plaster casts taken from these give 
a better idea of the delicacy of the designs than 
do the vases themselves. 

Professor Chase is one of the foremost authori- 
ties on this class of pottery, and author of the 
admirable catalogue of the Loeb Collection, which 
was for some years exhibited in the Fogg Museum 
at Cambridge. It is therefore a matter for con- 
gratulation that he consented to make the 
catalogue of the Museum collection which has just 
been published. The volume is similar in plan to 
the earlier work. In an introduction of twenty-six 
pages, from which the above quotations are taken, 
the whole subject of Arretine pottery is exhaus- 
tively discussed. Eighty-five pages are devoted 
to a description of all the pieces, and more than 
half of them are illustrated on thirty half-tone plates. 

The Museum is also deeply indebted to 
Mr. James Loeb for the generous gift which has 
made it possible to print the volume at the present 
time. It is but one more example of the devoted 
interest in the remains of antiquity and their lesson 
for our age on the part of this scholar and patron 
of scholarship. L. D. C. 




The Library of the Museum 

AN important and interesting publication was 
acquired for the Library at the Allied Bazaar, 
to which it had been donated by an American 
diplomat formerly stationed in Japan. When the 
allied armies entered Peking in 1 90 1 , at the time 
of the Boxer rising, the Imperial University of 
Tokyo sent a commission to study and photograph 
the so-called " Forbidden City.** In 1 906 these 
photographs were published by the Imperial 
Museum in a series of 1 72 plates, with explana- 
tory notes in Japanese, Chinese, and English ; 
while the University issued a study entitled 
" Decoration of the Palace Buildings in Peking,** 
with 80 plates, many of them in color. These 
photographs were most intelligently taken, and 
with the companion volume form an invaluable 
record of these important monuments of Chinese 
architecture, which in the few years since have 
already suffered much from neglect. The Library 
was fortunate to obtain these volumes through the 
interest and assistance of Mr. Hervey E. Wetzel 
and Dr. Denman W. Ross. 

Other recent additions include a complete set of 
the Numismatic Chronicle, from 1 839 to date, 
and the four annual volumes so far published by 
the Walpole Society for Promoting the Study and 
Appreciation of British Art. A mimeographed 
list of the accessions is now issued quarterly and a 
limited number of copies is available for distribu- 
tion. A copy will be sent to any one who cares 
to apply to the Librarian. 

The Photograph Collection has recently been 
increased by about 230 views of French architecture 
and 300 views of New England and Virginian 
Colonial houses. Sixty-eight photographs of early 
American portraits in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Arts have also been added. 

The Library was used by over 1 ,200 readers dur- 
ing November and December, and the Photograph 
Collection by 805 students ; while 3,288 photo- 
graphs were lent for use outside the room. F. S. 
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A New Case of Jewelry 

THERE has recently been placed on exhibition 
in the French room, in Case 45, a collection of 
very interesting and beautiful jewelry, watches, and 
enamels, which was made by the owner during 
many years* residence in Mexico. Little of the 
work seems to have been actually produced in 
Mexico, but a number of pieces bear French marks 
and some of the watches are Swiss and English. 

Beside the few pieces illustrated the collection 
includes a parrot enamelled in red, green, and blue, 
and set with cabachon emeralds, a most attractive 
object ; several enamelled and jewelled pendants 
representing Our Lady of Guadaloupe, the pelican, 
St. Michael, and similar subjects ; and one large 
ornament, made in two parts. The front is set with 
table-cut brilliants against an enamelled ground of 
fine, open scrolls, and the back has a similar design 



